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ABSTRACT 

This study of pupil control attitudes was has c on 
the assumption that public school teachers and college education 
instructors hold divergent views on pupil control. These divergent 
views would then be imposed on the preservice teachers. The Pupil 
Control Ideology (PCI) Scale and the Dogmatism Scale, Form were 
randomly distributed to 100 teachers from the education department at 
Queens College, New York and 100 cooperating teachers in the public 
schools. Each of these groups was divided into early childhood, 
elementary, and secondary subgroups. Three hypotheses were tested: 
I-college teachers would register a more humanistic approach to pupil 
control on the PCI; Il-signif icant differences would appear among 
similar college and public school subgroups but not among subgroups 
within the college itself ; and Ill-a positive relationship would be 
shown between dogmatism and pupil control. Results showed 
confirmation of Hypotheses I and III; Hypothesis II was not 
confirmed. (The results of the study are discussed, stressing a need 
for agreement among college instructors and cooperating teachers on 
pupil control.) (BRB) 
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Periiaps the underlying assunipclon of uhis ;ViOdcl is chat the collajOifaLlon 
of these two institutions provides the ir^ost satisfactory raeans of wedding 
the practical and the theoretical aspects of teaching. The same special- 
ization of function which makes the nierger an attractive one, however, 
iray also provide the kinds of differences that weaken it. 

Based on the results of some prior studies of client control, an 
attempt was made to analyze possible differences in institutional atti- 
tudes toward the need to control or discipline students. In previous re- 
search, it has been concluded that pupil control is the central thread 
which runs throughout the organization of the public school. "Sociologists 
and anthropologists have often employed concepts which are integrative 
and which portray social systems as unified wholes rather than as frag- 
raented and unrelated parts. We found such an integrative theme in the 
schools under study: it was clearly that of pupil control."^ 

If college trainers and cooperating teachers are divided in their 
1/^ views on pupil control, the implications for those administering teacher- 

training programs are rather disquieting since it would appear that ele- 
ments of the same program may be 'in conflict with each other on an issue 
of central importance to teaching. An organizational typology proposed 
by Carlson was used to support the contention that teacher training per- 
sonnel from the college and cooperating teachers in the public school do 
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indeed have different conceptions of the need for pupil control. 
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fo'innal, service- type o/ganizatioiis is 'i:l4c niaiViier in whic'u uhe or^ariiza- 
uxOn and cC4'iGurat^io or j.tis sciTv^cco cc*aO iic^iBcriOr* iiie GB^iT^^^ or 

Xtu^)c*c c up Oil 'C4'4C way ^^4^^ iLns c uc 1.04'i OAr^ai4j.4^s2^ il i'iuuiavi aac iiia t,c jri.a^ 
resources zo provide: ^ae service, proposes jna'c one ruCans of con— 
> Ccptualizing the relationship of a client to a service organization 

is to examine the extent to which selectivity is an available option 
for either party. Ifnen viewed froni this perspective, it is clear that 
son;e organizatioriS select their clients while others do noc. Similarly, 
soiue clients can select or refuse a service, while others (legally) can 
not. Examples of institutions in which selectivity is practiced by 
neither the organization nor its clients include prisons, mental hospi- 
tals and public schools • 

This element of choice or selectivity on the part of client or 
organization would appear to have profound implications for both insti- 
tutional behavior patterns and client-staff relations. Organizations, 
whose clients are unwilling participants in the service that the organi- 
zation has to offer, may find themselves forced to introduce restraints 
upon behavior, i.e., a custodial ideology. Staff attitudes toward 
clients may be strongly influenced by the fact that the latter are not 
there by choice. This introduces a motivation problem that could cause 

the staff to apply increasing controls, for the service provided may 
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otherwise be rejected by the client. 

Indeed, the model Carlson proposes draws heavily upon previous 
research conducted in mental hospitals, which supports thli supposition. 
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back wards is a conuuor* o^e, and is subsuanuiated by alrr.Obt all observers 
or Tuencal hospitals. Althougl; uhere ware exceptions, . . . treaur/ient 
proceduru;3 wcro (of con) cOiiVGrccd lr..:o coi^crols,"^ 

SiiV4:*-lar CAriir^plOo of 30al-d^plcice.:.v;r.*: I;:*ve beori recorded ir; 
rcoearcii Oii pr:^:^or»o where d*c ,>ruoU...cJ objccjivo of rehab ill uauiou 
sxvcn v/ay to a custodi<il emphasi:; ."^ Client control, v/hich begins a 
means to an end, becor^es an end in itself. It appears that a custodial 
ideology may be one of the organizational uechanisms that evolves in 
institutions dealing with an unselected clientele. 

The Proposed Scudy 

In this study, it was conjecturea that there were differences 
in this critical area of client control between college education in- 
structors and public school cooperating teachers. Using the model dis- 
cussed above, the public school and the college would be viewed as 
different organizational types. As a result, it was suggested that in- 
dividuals within the two organizations who are responsible for training 
teachers may have deep and essential disagreements that are an outcome 
of the way their organizations are organized to provide services. If 
individuals are socialized by the systems within which they work, then 
the college personnel, who are physically removed from the reality of 
the public school structure and situation, might not see the need for 
pupil control in quite the same light that the public school teachers 
do. Indeed some earlier research on pupil control appears to indicate 
that the degree of contact with the client is closely related to differ- 
ences in control ideology. It was further believed that control ideol- 
ogy would be significantly different across institutional lines even 
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say, not Oiily would uliU college c* -.yhole roi'^ect luore l'iuw»aiiis»;ic pupil 
cOiitrol actitudes char* the coo^^oracin^ ucacheirs, but discreet populations 
WjLcnxn j.t (ecijra.y C4ii».a.u»,oou, ca.c»i*uiiL j*-jy , :5ecor.C4c*4ry> woulu e-Ciioit Iciit* 
u^i leiTenco Wxizn cacn Otitii^c Cit,-^*,','*. ^.'itii* cr.oijL couaueirpairts ixi the puo^ic 
ochools • 

The lactor of dogruauisr.; v/as coaoidcved in the study because 
previous studies had indicated that it bore a relationship to pupil con- 
trol. The need to control clioncs uiay be particularly acute in insticu- 
tions in which selectivity is not practiced. Motivating clients co ac- 
cept a service over which chey have not exercised a choice can be a par- 
ticularly difficult and status threatening task for staff members. Tlae 
resolution of this motivation problem chrough the application of rigid 
systeras of control must be an ever present temptation. It seemed reason- 
able to expect that closed-minded individuals, whose dogmatic tendencies 
are heightened by increased threat, would be more prone to adopting a 
custodial orientation in dealing with these problems. Dogmatism was 
measured through the use of the D-Scale developed by Rokeach. Pupil con- 
trol attitudes were measured by the Pupil Control Ideology (PCI) Scale 
developed by Willower and others at Pennsylvania State University. Tne 
latter is a 20 item scale that is used to record a spectrum of attitudes 
ranging from custodial at one extreme to humanistic at the other* 

Procedures and Results 

The PCI Scale and the Dogmatism Scale, Form E, were distributed 
to a randomly selected population of 100 teachers from the education de- 
partment of Queens College and 100 cooperating teachers in the public 



scIaOOjuS* A^ucii of tue CWO groups v/^^'iTi^ I'uruii^ir t>irOi<.cii uow/* ^t,\'co uuwy C4*t^^ci~ 
hood, eleiritiiitaiTy and secondary sub— 2^*^*^?'^ • osiiiS a 2 x 6 iieoted a^^aiyslb 
of variance 9 tlie pupil cov/CiTol oLjicudc^s of teachers la cl;e collc^^e jab- 
^roups were coiapaired to those of theiiT couacorparts ia che pJolic ochool 
popa^aciLoa* Ai«rup^oyj.r4^ *3ui4iC jc4u^*sta.Cy tac Pox 01 cao colxc^^c ^^'^ov^^ 
aG a v/ao^G was co»*«pairciG to Ckiuc uj. c.-is totv*x puoxiLC scaoox popajLu^xoa* 

j.a liypotaes Oa^ Sx;jaxxxC<-4.ac a^^iori^acv^s had occa piTvidiccca xa 
thti PCI of the college aad cooperatiag teacher groups, with the college 
displaying more humanistic attitudes. The main effect ratio was sig- 
nificant at the .OS level in the direction predicted and so the hypothe- 
sis was confirmed • 

In Hypothesis T^jo, it had been predicted that there would be 
differences between similar college and public school sub-groups but noc 
between sub-groups within the college itself. The anticipated differ- 
ences between sub-groups in the two institutions occurred as expected in 
the case of the elementary and secondary teaching populations. Tne dif- 
ference between the college and public school early childhood did not 
prove significant, however. As a result this hypothesis was not confirmed. 

The third aypothesis was that a positive relationship existed 
between dogmatism and pupil control attitudes. A Pierson r was employed 
for this purpose, yielding a correlation coefficient of r = .44. Since 
this was significant beyond the .05 level of significance which had been 
set for acceptance, the hypothesis was confirmed. 

Implications 

The central area of concern in the study was that of pupil con- 
trol. It is believed that this aspect of education requires much greater 
examination and that much that happens within the educational institution 
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'^i* i4.iic:XiiTi.Ccio (jOuiiG up v/iu/i UAO v*4cOG CO corAtzrCjt. pupils* 

xaaB iTesultii Ox riypo tries is Ci'ie clearly indicate »:l;ai: in tuis 
oi**.;pj.Ci, 'c*;c coli^gc tciuchcrs uend co expiTess more huriiariistic pupil coii^ 

'.•<j.a.^ov/c:x , prii^cipcii, .::*.;*u ^^uiuc^iCc^ cc^/ioCxCrs olso proved co be 0x^3**1/1— 
cantly 74;ore iiuiTiaTiiScic tliori claims roOm teachers in their PCI attitudes. 
Iz is possible that beirig out of the classroom erodes one's sense of 
reality aoout wnat is possio^e within iu. It is believjd^ however, that 
a raore realistic iniplication of these differences is that the cor/zpulsory 
nacure of the pupil- teacher relationship requires a more custodial ap- 
proach on the part of those who deal directly with children. If educa- 
tional personnel continue to reflect hujiiianistic attitudes outside of 
the classroom and custodial ones within it, it could be interpreted as 
or4e indication of the deiaands the structure imposes upon teachers* 

It is possible that some of the mos^ acute problems that face 
classroom teac'ners are a result of the type of authority they are given 
and expected to exercise. It is even possible that the broader purposes 
of education and the specific functions of the teacher are antithetical 
to compulsory school attendance. Waller apparently recognized this when 
he suggested that the intrinsic nature of teaching is diametrically 
opposed to the bureaucratic principle of school organization and that, 
paradoxically, to fulfill the demands of the role of teacher one is 
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forced to violate the rules of performance* 

In Hypothesis Two, PCI differences had been predicted between siib 
groups when compared across institutional lines but not between college 




SUi>— groups c/iC;«»otijL.VC;5 * lv**ille t^iO i*ypOil*'AC.SI*.o US oilclccu W«1S r*Oc COi'll. ^ /'i'Cu 

•probably important to consider the a^c of ube pupils closely whei; one is 
r.casurxu^^ 4^nu i?Cx toc-c»*er;i» ^»"* :'*oa—i>o receive siLU»:*cio*» wiicro £>cu— 
ccmu «i w ccnvii^AAOo cocrccoy o.4-c»w«r c*tiL^u iTcir 4V.oro jLj>.Icoi.y co ropfcO" 
s«j4it cA w*irci«4^ JO uiiO iicciCiidr'o .^u*.-cuo ^.^i ooui* rc^^l cxncl 'psyCiiO±o^L.ccj^ 
ucrr*^s* ivs chc: SuuCAunc groves '^uys^cCkX^jy cinu ii*.cnti*xxy ruore uit^turG, ij is 
incrcjasingly difficult for teacher to inipose restraints upon his or her 
behavior. Viewed in this rrianner, it is nou surprising that Willower found 
secondary scl;ool teachers the «*osc custodially prone group in the popula- 
tion he studied. The imposition of rigid rules and a tiglitly organized 
classroom structure is one ssearis of luaintaining control in a potencially 
volatile situation. Under such circuits tances PCI differences between 
college education instructors and public school teachers are far rr.ore 
likely to occur at the level of the secondary and elementary schools • 
It is possible that jhere is much greater congruence in the general views 
of those responsible for early childhood education in the two different 
institutions . 

Secondly, although the anticipated difference between the college 
and field early childhood sub-groups did not materialize, this should not 
obscure the importance of the very real differences between elementary and 
secondary groups that were noted. 

The existence of these differences had been a *iiajor supposition in 
the study. It has been pointed out that the college instructors and co- 
operating teachers are jointly responsible for the preparation and training 
of prospective teachers. Differences of view between the two groups are 
natural and can be beneficial* When the disagreement extends to essential 



Pupil CCriu^Ol u'»c».y SUCtTi ^.SSUC SXI^Cx^ jL»Z iiCiS juOTig Dcc4i COVi"* 

oldercd Cor.tral to J*e ^cccliir*:; ..j.. vould appear ceruuirt chv.;: ec- 

uct^uxcfia.! objecuiv*jS, rucuwOao^o^^y t-^rkCl pajL^oscpiiy a 1*0 (iA.'i.*cc JCu by Ciiu 
LCi-^cl^CiT ' o attljucos co'.^c^cd puplj. coa^rol. Oric possible 'jr*::.r,.ii:xcac'j.04"i 
the coxo.es'^ coop^rauL.n3 tcacaors iiuvm^ aivergcrii. -iroi s i:iiai- ^^^^ 
urair^ee Kay be faced v/ith contradictory sees of expectatioriS. Ta*i ambi- 
guity and dissonance thc*t niay thus be built into the training pro^rau 
can seriously diniinish its effectiveness • Under such circumstances it 
is possible that the better the college trains its students in regard 
to its goals, the less suited they are to cope with the student teaching 
^environment in which they are later placed. A student thus disillusioned 
ir^ay nou soon adopt a similar philosophy again. If so, the results are 
particularly ironic since the program that the college provides may be 
the best guarantee that its philosophy will not prevail. 

It is possible that a dedication to verbal humanism without 
translating it into practical application is not only damaging but self- 
defeating. In addition, it may be that the failure to recognize the 
very real limitations on humanism posed by the compulsory educational 
structure has had disastrous results in teacher training at the college. 
In anthropological terms the Queens College education instructors may 
be trying to modify the behavior of individuals without accounting for 
the influence of the cultures within which they live. Such training 
is not only likely to fail, it may also leave the individual more vulner- 
able to the sweep of tradition. His training having failed him* the 
novice teacher is probably more open to the one major alternative avail- 
able and that is the teaching model that this study indicates is less 
Q humanistic. 
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